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YOUNG SAMUEL, A SERVANT OF GOD. 

There was a man ofa place in Mount 
Ephraim, whose name was Elkanah. And, 
as we have before seen, it was common in 
that country to have more wives than one, 
and so Elkanah had two wives, called 
Hannah and Peninnah. We have also 
seen, that as every family expected the 
foretold Savior to be born in it, all were 
anxious for the honor and happiness of 
having Christ risen up amongst them.— 
But Hannah was not a mother, and her 
heart was therefore grieved. Peninnah, 
too, was unkind to her; and instead of 
pitying, she vexed her, and provoked her, 
perhaps, telling her she would never see 
the Messiah, or Savior, springing from her 
blood. 

What troubles soever befall us, there is 
no one to whom we can go with a surer 
hope of support under them, and deliver- 
ance from them, than to a good God, who 
will not torture and upbraid us, but is full 
of mercy and compassion. Elkanah was, 
indeed, kind to Hannah, “for he loved 
her ;”” and when he had feasts, from that 
share of the peace-offerings that fell to 
him, when he presented them to God year- 
ly at Shiloh, he always gave Hannah “a 
worthy portion” of the meat. But Elka- 
nah could not comfort her when God could. 
So she prayed silently to the Lord, and 
vowed, that ifshe should ever have a son, 
he should be given up to the entire service 
ofGod. And while she was praying, Eli 
the priest, who ‘* sat bya post of the tem- 
ple of the Lord,” saw her moving her lips 
and looking much grieved, and he thought 
that she was not sober. But he did not 
know her heart; he therefore reproved 
her; but when she told him she was pray- 
ing in her sorrow,—povrirg out her soul 
before the Lord; then Eli pitied her too, 
and prayed God to hear her prayer. And 
80 she went away “‘ no more sad.” 

After a time, she saw a son to bless her 
family, and she called bis name Samuel, 
which means, ‘‘ asked of God.” 

And when she had weaned Samuel, she 
took him up with her to Shiloh, with bul- 
locks, flour, and wine, as sacrifices to offer 
tothe Lord, and by these sacrifices ‘‘ to 
seek God's acceptance of her living sacri- 
fice,” which Samuel was, whom she now 
parted with, from her bosom, to serve God 
always in his house. You have been told 
tha tthese sacrifices were shadows of Christ, 

great sacrifice offered up for our sins ; 
and this act of Hannah shows us that what- 
ever we do for God, or give up to him, 
how cear soever it may be to us, has no 
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sus Christ our great sacrifice, with whom 
God is well-pleased. 

Hannah then prayed and sang a song of 
thanksgiving to God; and Samuel was left 
to ** minister unto the Lord before Eli, the 
priest.”"—[ Child's Commentator. 

















Descriptive. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The following description of the city of Con- 
stantinople, as it presents itself to the traveller 
on acursory view, is from a correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce :— 


Constantinople, Nov. 26, 1855.—I have 
been in Constantinople a week, ang can 
say that all my anticipations of novel and 
strange sights are not equal to the reality. 
It is, indeed, a wonderful city. Its natu- 
ral advantages are unsurpassed probably 
in the world. Its scenery is rich in every 
beauty, and its people present the most cu- 
rious medley, of Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Europeans of almost every na- 
tion, filling the streets with every variety 
of costume and of language, and offering 
to a traveller like myself the most interest- 
ing spectacles that are found among men. 
But to begin with the beginning. 

The approach to the city by the Sea of 
Marmora is grand beyond description.— 
That our first view might be as perfect as 
possible, the noble-hearted Capt. Long, of 
the steamer Saranac, delayed his vessel 
during the later hours of the night, so that 
when we came on deck in the early morn- 
ing, the more prominent objects in the city 
were just beginning to appear in the dis- 
tance. As our frigate moved on through 
the waves sparkling in the first rays of the 
morning, the great confused mass of habi- 
tations gradually unfolds itself, separating 
into three distinct citiee—Stamboul, Scuta- 
ri and Pera. The seven hills on whith 
Constantinople is built, were soon clearly 
defined, and the minarets and domes of a 
hundred mosques are standing before us, 
while over all glittered the yellow crescent, 
the symbol of the Moslem’s faith, and of 
that ruthless power which crushed out 
Christianity from all the Eastern lands, and 
still sits enthroned here in the midst of 
tinsel and gaudy splendor, surrounded by 
ignorance, stupidity, sensuality, decrepi- 
tude and death. But nothing of this de- 
cay or ruin was visible to the eye. The 
whole scene was one of intense and won- 
derful beauty. 

I had seen the bay of Naples, and the 
harbors of Smyrna, and Spezzia, and the 











merit in itself, and can only be pleasing to 
as we present it to him through Je- | 


most beautiful harbors on our own Ameri- 
can coast; but as the Bosphorus opened its 





waters before us, and we passed Seraglio 
Point and looked up the Golden Horn, 
over the green hills of Scutari, and far up 
the Bosphorus lined with palaces, and 
around upon the almost innumerable vessels 
of war, of commerce, and of pleasure, 
crowding the waters, I was obliged to con- 
fess that I had never witnessed such a com- 
bination of natural beauties, or such a pic- 
ture of magnificent artificial splendor. It 
looked as if the commerce of the world was 
centered here. The British, French and 
American flags were flying on every side, 
and there was an activity and an energy in 
all the movements, that indicated vigorous 
life in the great centre of the world. A 
little closer examination, however, disclos- 
ed the fact that war, and not commerce, 
had filled these waters with innumerable 
ships, and that it is by the mighty pressure 
of Foreign Power upon the institutions and 
defences of Turkey, that they are prevented 
from falling to pieces. 

We let go our anchor opposite the new 
palace of the Sultan, and as soon as we ob- 
tained pratique, a few of us were landed 
by one of the boats of the Saranac, not far 
from the custom-house of Galata. This is 
the principal place of business of the Frank 
merchants, and indeed the centre of most 
of the commerce of Constantinople. It is 
on the side of the Golden Horn, directly 
opposite to Stamboul or old Byzantium, 
was first occupied by the Genoese in the 
13th century, and has ever since, we be- 
lieve, been the seat of commerce and the 
residence principally of Franks. The land 
rises abruptly immediately behind Galata, 
and it is on these heights that Pera is si- 
tuated. The name means simply beyond, 
and of course in this connection, signifies 
beyond Galata. In Pera are the best ho- 
tels. It is the residence of foreign ambas- 
sadors. There are Christian churches here 
also, and a post-office and a theatre. A 
long and comparatively well built street of 
stores, filled with European goods, runs 
through it, and at the present time the 
French and English are so numerous in the 
streets and hotels, as almost to overshadow 
all others. 

We found good porters at the landing 
Galata, who lashed our trunks to their 
backs, and preceded us to the Hotel de By- 
zance, in Pera. Our way was through nar- 
row streets, so steep and rugged as to be 
impassable for carriages, lined with quaint 
old wooden houses, and fiJled with mud 
and people of strange costumes. We found 
our hotel kept by a German, and filled with 
English gentlemen—many of them from 
the Crimea, and some of them fresh from 
its fields of strife and blood. But I had 
come to see Constantinople; and as soon 
as our rooms were secured, I hurried out in 
the streets, and wandered alone over the 
heights of Pera. I had scarcely left the 
hotel, before I found myself in a Turkish 
cemetery. This was not by design on my 
part, but from necessity. The open space 
in front of the hotel has been a grave-yard; 
old broken grave-stones standing up here 
and there on every side, as I picked my 
way among them to the paved road where 
I saw crowds of people passing. I ming- 
led with the crowd, and soon perceived 
that the grave-stones and cypress trees 
covered the entire side of the hill, and that 
the public streets wound through them in 
every direction. The children were run- 
ning and hallaoing among the tombs ; and 
there was in the mutilated stones, the un- 
protected graves, and the careless crowd, a 
sense of desolation such as I had never be- 
fore witnessed. At Smyrna, all my ro- 
mance in relation to the beauty of Turkish 





cemeteries had been effectually destroyed. 
But now the scene was absolutely painful. 
There seemed to be not only neglect, but 
absolute forgetfulness and contempt of the 
departed. The stones which pride and af- 
fection had once erected over the graves 
were broken down and scattered in indis- 
criminate confusion, and the dust of the 
tombs trampled most irreverently under 
foot. I soon left the crowd of donkeys, 
and veiled women and sullen Turks, mixed 
up with men of many nations, and stood 
alone on the hill side, looking down upon 
the golden Horn, and the Turkish ships of 
war there lying at anchor, and across to 
Stamboul, on which the shades of evening 
were falling. 


sHoral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


TWO PICTURES, 
Or Can I do Good? 


Ina scantily furnished apartment sat a 
woman alone. A dim fire on the hearth 
furnished more smoke than heat, and the 
poor woman shook with cold, while she 
drew a faded shawl closely around her.— 
She had been sewing; but the deepening 
twilight compelled her to lay aside her 
work, and resting her head on her hand, 
she looked thoughtfully into the miserable 
fire. The room was indeed cheerless, and 
the woman looked discontented and unhap- 
py- Perhaps she thought of her youthful 
days, when she had no wish that was un- 
gratified by indulgent parents, and of the 
time when she left their roof clandestinely, 
with one who promised to be more to her 
than father and mother, of her father’s an- 
ger and her mother’s broken heart. She 
had despised their counsels, and bitter trials 
were her reward. The man who had in- 
duced her to disobey her parents, had 
proved himself wholly unworthy her regard. 
Habits of dissipation became confirmed 
upon him, and poverty and misery came 
surely, though gradually, upon his unhap- 
py family. In her prosperity she had for- 
gotten the Giver of her blessings, and in 
her adversity she looked not to God for 
strength. ‘Truly miserable was Mrs. War- 
ren. She had taught her children by pre- 
cept and example, to despise the rich, and 
to murmur against their hard lot. In them, 
therefore, she found no comfort. Even 
while she sat thus, thinking of happier 
days, her two daughters came in from 
school, and told her how they were despis- 
ed and ridiculed by the other children be- 
cause their father was a drunkard. 

‘And what do you think Annie Morrill 
said, mother?’ said the youngest one.— 
‘She told me that her mother said if fath- 
er had a different wife, he would have been 
a better man.’ ‘She did, eh!’ and Mrs. 
Warren’s pale face flushed with anger.— 
‘Yes, and she said that yours was a run- 
away match, and they were always unhap- 
py.’ ‘Well, you tell Anna Morrill that 
her mother was only a shoemaker’s daugh- 
ter, if she did marry a rich man, and she 
had better be careful how she meddles with 
my character, or she will be sorry for it.— 
I can well remember the time when I look- 
ed down on such as she.” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the entrance of Mr. Warren, led by one 
of his sons. In a fit of intoxication he had 
fallen in the street, and was hardly able to 
stagger into the house. Whata scene fol- 
lowed! Scolding and bitter recrimina- 
tions from the heads of the family, and 
quarreling among the children, who had 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








retreated to the most remote corner of the 
room, fearing blows from their excited fa- 
ther. 

We will leave this scene, and turn to 
one far more pleasant. In a comfortably, 
though not luxuriously furnished chamber, 
a lady, apparently an invalid reclined on a 
sofa; near her on a low ottoman was seat- 
ed a young girl of fifteen or sixteen. She 
had been reading, and the open book was 
still in her hand. It was the Bible, the 
book which of all others was most precious 
to that mother and daughter. Mrs. Wil- 
son had long valued it as her heavenly Fa- 
ther’s message, but a few weeks only had 
it spoken words of peace to her daughter. 
‘ How different the Bible appears to me, 
mother,’ said Emma, ‘since 1 learned to 
love its Author. How strange that I never 
discovered any beauty in it before. I used 
to think it a dull book, and never enjoyed 
reading it at all.’ ‘It is not strange, my 
Emma,’ replied Mrs. Wilson with emotion, 
for it was a sealed book to you. Now, as 
it has pleased God, as we trust, to give you 
a new heart, he will reveal himself to you 
in his Holy Word, and the more you study 
it with prayer, the more precious it will 
become to you.’ ‘I know it, mother, and 
everything appears to me in such a new 
light, that I can say, ‘* Whereas I was 
blind now I see.” There is such happiness 
in believing in Jesus that I want to tell 
every one to seek it. This is a joy in 
which we are not selfish, is’nt it, mother ?’ 
* Yes, my dear, itis a part of the Christian’s 
duty to recommend religion to others, and 
I hope that you will be faithful in this, re- 
membering to “do good always as you 
have opportunity.” Seek opportunities 
too. We are told that “faith without 
works is vain.” You will find the Chris- 
tian life a continual warfare, but if you use 
the armor which your King has appointed, 
and seek strength daily from him, you will 
come off victorious. Remember the prize 
which is set before you, and in comparison 
with it the treasures of this world seem of 
little value indeec.’ ‘Yes, mother, we 
ought to be very grateful that God has 
taught us by his blessed Spirit, the inesti- 
mable value of Heavenly treasures, while 
there are so many that know nothing of it. 
I have been thinking a great deal within a 
few days, about the Warrens. Whata 
miserable family they are! I do not be- 
lieve God’s name is ever mentioned by one 
of them, except with an oath.’ ‘ Yes, Em- 
ma, their situation is really distressing.— 
Once they were in good circumstances, but 
they wandered far form the path of recti- 
tude, and are now suffering the conse- 
quences of theirsin.’ ‘I wish we might 
help them, mother.’ ‘I have frequently 
wished so, Emma, and attempted it, but 
such is their prejudice against those who 
are in better circumstances than themselves, 
that they will receive neither counsel nor 
assistance from them.’ ‘I know that is 
the case with Mrs. Warren, mother, but 
perhaps I might by kindness gain the con- 
fidence of the children, and be the means 
of doing them some good.’ ‘ You may, my 
dear.” ‘I willtry, mother. The oldest 
daughter under good influence, might be- 
come a worthy woman.’ Tears of joy fil- 
led Mrs. Wilson’s eyes as she kissed her 
daughter, and said, ‘ Undertake this work 
with prayer; be not discouraged by any 
difficulties which you may meet; continue 
in prayer, and if it is God’s will that you 
should be the means of rendering this fa- 
mily better and happier, He will crown 
your efforts with success.’ 

Scarcely a year has passed since we saw 
Mrs. Warren in that cheerless room with 
her inebriated husband and quarrelsome 
children, yet now we should not recognize 
them. It is the holy Sabbath. The fami- 
ly are living in a comfortable house—are 
all decently attired for the house of God. 

While waiting for the bells to ring, the 
children are reciting their Sunday-school 
lessons to their elder sister, and the pa- 
rents sit in silence watching the happy 
group. What has wrought this change, 
do you ask? The influence of one Chris- 
tian, blessed by God. Emma Wilson kad 
been faithful to her resolve, and although 
she found it difficult at first to approach 
Julia Warren, she persevered, and was re- 
warded at length by seeing her a humble 
follower of Jesus. She at once commenc- 
ed a labor of love in their own disorderly 
household, by her own industry to supply 
the children with decent clothing, and 
took them to Sunday-school, read the Bi- 





ble to her mother, and persuaded her to 
read it for herself. The father, pleased, 
with the change in his home, was prevail- 
ed upon by his daughter’s entreaties, to 
sign the temperance pledge, and at length 
to attend church. When it was known 
that his habits were good, he readily ob- 
tained employment with a good salary, for 
he was a good accountant. The daughter’s 
consistent life and constant cheerfulness 
recommended the religion of Jesus to her 
mother, and she too sought forgiveness and 
peace at the foot of the cross. 

Religion now rules the household where 
a@ year since it was not known, and Mrs. 
Wilson and her daughter have the happi- 
ness of knowing that their labor was not 
in vain. Are they not well rewarded on 
earth? and yet they have been constantly 
laying up treasure in heaven. 

Have we not all such work to do, my 
dear readers? Let us then be up and do- 
ing, seek opportunities and make haste to 
do good while they are granted us, for we 
know not when our summons to leave this 
world may come. LESINA. 
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WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—15. 
HANNAH CALDWELL. 


Rev. James Caldwell, pastor of the first 
Presbyterian Church in Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, was descended of a Huguenot 
family, and born in Virginia. He married 
Hannah, the daughter of John Ogden of 
Newark, in 1763. Her mother was a Miss 
Sayre, a descendant of the Pilgrims. 

Shortly after Mr. Caldwell’s settlement 
at Elizabethtown, the war broke out, and 
inheriting from his ancestors a feeling of 
opposition to tyranny, he warmly advocat- 
ed the cause of his country. Ue acted as 
chaplain of those portions of the American 
army that from time to time occupied New 
Jersey. He was stationed sometime at 
Johnstown, N. Y., after joining Colonel 
Dayton’s regiment. He was afterwards 
appointed commissary to the army, and 
stood high in the confidence of Washing- 
ton. All the influence commanded by his 
character, talents, and great popularity, 
was devoted to the cause of American free- 
dom. 

This zeal of course rendered him obnox- 
ious to the enemy, anda price was set upon 
his head. No effort was spared to do him 
injury, and it is said that while preaching 
he was compelled to lay his loaded pistol 
by his side upon the pulpit. 

On account of the predatory incursions 
of the British, he was obliged to leave his 
home for a temporary residence at Spring- 
field, N. J. The parsonage thus deserted, 
and the church in which he preached were 
used as hospitals for the sick and wounded 
ofthe American army. Even of this shel- 
ter the implacable Tories determined to de- 
prive them, for they hated the pastor with 
the bitterest hatred, so they burned both 
church and parsonage, on the night of Jan. 
25th, 1780. Finding the distance from 
his church too great at Springfield, Mr. 
Caldwell removed to “Connecticut Farms,” 
four miles nearer, and it was during his 
residence here that the British troops from 
New York, under the command of General 
Knyphausen, landed at Elizabethtown be- 
fore daylight on the seventh of June.— 
Their march into the interior was marked 
by cruelty and devastation. Several hous- 
es were fired, and the inhabitants left des- 
titute of provisions or shelter. 

When informed of the enemy’s approach, 
Mr. Caldwell put his elder children into a 
baggage wagon, and sent them to some of 
his friends for protection. Three of the 
younger ones remained with their mother 
in the house. Mr. Caldwell feared not for 
the safety of his wife and family, believing 
it impossible that the resentment felt to- 
wards himself could extend to the mother 
watching over her little ones. He had 
that morning taken an early breakfast, in- 
tending to join the forces collecting to op- 
pose the enemy. Having in vain tried to 
persuade Mrs. Caldwell to go with him, he 
returned to make one more effort to induce 
her to change her mind, but she remained 
firm. She handed him a cup of coffee as 
he sat upon horseback, but seeing the 
gleam of British arms in the distance, he 
put spurs to his horse, and in a few mo- 
ments was out of sight. 

Mrs. Caldwell herselffelt no alarm. She 





had several articles of value in a bucket 
which was lowered into the well, and filled 
her pockets with silver and jewelry. She 
put the house in order, and then dressed 
herself with care, that to use her own ex- 
pression, should the enemy enter the house 
she might “ receive them as a lady.” She 
then took her infant in her arms and retir- 
ed to her chamber, which commanded a 
view of the road, and seated herself upon 
the bed. The alarm was given that the 
soldiers were at hand, but she still felt 
confident that no one could have the heart 
to injure the helpless inmates of the house. 
Again and again she said, ‘‘ They will res- 
pect amother.” She had just nursed the 
infant, and given it to the girl, who was 
standing by the window. A soldier, sup- 
posed to have been a British soldier, cros- 
sed a piece of ground to reach the house, 
came to the window of the room, put his 
gun close to it and fired. Two balls enter- 
ed the breast of Mrs. Caldwell, who fell 
back upon the bed and expired. After 
this her dress was cut open and the pockets 
rifled by the soldiers. Then the house 
was burned to the ground. The feelings 
of the husband and father can scarcely be 
imagined upon the reception of this terri- 
ble news. The remains of this martyr to 
American liberty were interred in the bu- 
rial ground of the Presbyterian Church at 
Elizabethtown, in October, 1780. 

Mrs. Caldwell is said to have been a 
most lovely person in character and feature. 
One writer says of her, ‘She was of so 
sweet a temper, so prudent, so benevolent, 
and so soft in her manners, that I verily 
believe she had not on earth a personal 
enemy.” 

On the 24th of November, 1781, Mr. 
Caldwell was shot when attending to his 
duty at Elizabethtown Point. All Mrs. 
Caldwell’s children lived to become useful 
and eminent members of society. 

EsTELLE. 





Parental. 
ORIGINAL. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

How have my young friends spent 
Thanksgiving Day? and would they like 
to know the manner in which their old 
friend Han has passed the day? Well 
then, I will tell you. Some days before 
we all received an invitation to pass the 
day with grandmother, and right joyfully 
was the invitation accepted, I assure you, 
for we are always sure of a pleasant time 
and a grand treat when we go there. Well, 
Thanksgiving day dawned clear and love- 
ly as it is possible for a November day to 
be, and by 12 o’clock we were all, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins, assembled beneath the 
hospitable roof of dear grandma Hastings, 
and a merry party we were. True we 
were not an unbroken band, for some 
uncles and aunts and cousins were too far 
away to join us on this anniversary day, 
and my pleasure was somewhat marred by 
the absence of an only brother, still we 
were grateful that health and prosperity 
were vouchsafed to the absent and loved 
ones, and looked forward to the time when 
we should all once more be permitted to 
meet this side of eternity. 

At length the dinner was announced, 
and as we entered the spacious dining hall, 
and saw the long tables groaning under the 
most tempting display of roasted fowls and 
meat of all kinds, and the sidebourd cover- 
ed with such luscious looking pastry, cook- 
ed and arranged as it only could be under 
the supervision of grandmother's skill and 
taste, we felt the veriest epicure could but 
be more than satisfied, and ample justice 
was done it by us all, be assured. I felt 
how much we had to be thankful for that 
we were blessed with such an abundance, 
while so many poor were suffering from 
the icy hand of poverty and want, and I 
could but ask, will another year find us all 
as blessed as now? Tomy mind came a 
vision of a grave, kind face who used to 
occupy the head of the table, and who we 
loved and revered, and called by the dear 
title of grandpa; but he has long since 
gone to join the saints in Heaven, and in 
his place sits an uncle whom we could al- 

most believe was grandpa himself, so much 
is he like him, and a flaxen-haired little 
fairy calls him ‘ papa.’ Truly what changes 
time has brought, and will still continue 
to bring. Weare being rapidly pushed 
forward to make room for those who are 





coming after us. Now, my dear reade 
let us, one and all, strive to fulfill the high 
destiny for which we were created, ang 
strive so to live that we may with all our 
loved ones spend a joyful and never-endin 
Thanksgiving day in Heaven. Such is the 
wish of your real friend, H. B. Jewerr, 








THANKSGIVING-DAY IN HEART. 


Alice Tracy was a bright, pretty girl of 
about eight years, who, though she often 
attracted the attention of strangers, was 
no favorite among her companions; they 
never wanted her to join their plays or 
walks. Alice often felt angry at this neg- 
lect, for she did not clearly see why she 
was treated so. 

One day at recess, while a group of the 
girls were in the entry talking about 
Thanksgiving, she went to wash her slate 
at a little shelf behind the school-room 
door. ‘ We always have such good times 
at grandpa’s,’ said one of her cousins; ‘(Qr 
we should have,’ said another cousin, ‘if 
it were not for Alice Tracey ; she is such 
a little firebrand she spoils all our fun,’— 
* Yes, that she is!’ cried all the other girls, 
joining in. It is said, listeners never hear 
any good of themselves, but Alice could 
not help hearing, and what she heard was 
anything but good of herself. 

‘A firebrand am I!’ thought Alice, her 
little person swelling with anger and mor- 
tification; ‘ I’ll never speak to those girls 
again ;’ and she went back to her seat in 
a very unfit state to finish her sums. ‘A 
firebrand !’ she kept saying to herself, ‘a 
firebrand! I wish I could burn them all 
up!’ and with such wicked thoughts the 
little girl spent the remainder of the after- 
noon. 

When school was done, she ran home 
without looking or speaking to any one.— 
Nobody seemed to be at home; she rang- 
ed the rooms, hoping to find somebody, 
and yet hoping not to; what if her own 
brothers and sisters thought her a firebrand 
too? At last she found her mother look- 
ing over the round yellow pumpkins in the 
wood-house chamber. ‘ Alice, is that you?” 
said her mother. Her mother’s friendly 
tone sounded very sweetly to the child’s 
ears, as with a bursting heart she flung 
herself upon the rude bench by her moth- 
er’s side, and hid her face in her lap.— 
‘ What is the matter?’ asked Mrs. Tracey; 
you have been running, how very hot your 
head is.’ 
‘the girls say [ am.’ ‘ How is that?’ ask- 
ed her mother, and presently Alice related 
what had happened. ‘ Yes, mother, they 
have treated me like one for a great while, 
and I will never play with them again.’ 

‘Do not make any rash promises,’ said 
Mrs. Tracey, ‘let us see first if there is 
any just ground for what they say. I sup- 
pose every little girl has a reputation 
among her companions, and that reputation 
is pretty much what she is; is it not so? 
‘ What is reputation, mother?’ asked Alice. 
‘ A good or bad name,’ answered her mo- 
ther; ‘ that is, ifa child has a good ora 
bad name at school, she is generally de- 
serving of it? think a while?” 

Alice thought. ‘The girls think Fanny 
Blake a good scholar, and she zs ; and they 
think Emily Cowden is mean, and she is; 
and they think’—Alice was going on with 
her estimate of character, when her mother 
asked, ‘ And whet do they think of Alice 
Tracey?’ The child blushed. Her moth- 
er waited seriously for an answer. ‘ They 
think,’ at last Alice said, ‘she is a fire- 
brand!’ ‘That is,’ added her mother, 
‘they think she has a quick, fiery temper, 
which blows up on the smallest occasions, 
and spoils everything pleasant. And # 
not this my daughter’s besetting sin? has 
it not often grieved her mother, kindled 
quarrels among her brothers and sisters, 
and displeased her Savior, in whose sight 
a “* meek and quiet spirit” is of “great 
price!” 

Alice had been told all this before, but 
now she felt it, and she suddenly saw her 
self as in a glass, unloved and unlovely, im 
consequence of a violent temper, which she 
had been at little pains to restrain or sub- 
due. It was asad hour for poor Alice, and 
her mother improved the opportunity 
making a deep, and as she hoped, a lasting 
impression upon the child ; for if our faults 
shut us out of the society of our friends 
here, how much more will they shut us out 
from the society of holy beings in heaven? 


Oh, mother,’ said Alice, * 1 must, I will 








‘I am a firebrand,’ cried Alice, - 
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improve; you will help me, Jesus will help 
me, and I will help myself, mother—I will 
try, and try, and never give up trying ; 
mother, I am so sorry.’ 

Children often say they are sorry, but it 
js more apt to be for the consequences of 
their faults than for the faults themselves, 
which unfit them to be the children of Giod. 
If any one is really sorry for her sins she 
will ask God to forgive her, and pray that 
all dispositions to sin may be taken away 
from her heart, and she will be on the look- 
out to bar her heart against any temptation 

tting in and leading her astray again. 

Poor little Alice was in earnest, as we 
shall see. Ina few weeks Thanksgiving 
Day came ; the great family holiday, when 
ascore of cousins and their mothers and 
fathers, and uncles and aunts met at grand- 
father’s, not only to eat turkey and mince 

ie and crack nuts, but to recount the 

ness of God, and thank him for the 
mercies which crown the year. I cannot 
tell you aboat the plentiful Thanksgiving 
dinner at grandfather Tracey’s, or how 
many turkeys he sent around to the poor 
for their Thanksgiving, or how many pies 
his wife baked to go with them, or all the 
pleasant words that were spoken. But in 
the afternoon, it was the fashion for the 
grandchildren to recite little poems, and 
this year Alice was old enough to say one, 
and she had spent much time to commit to 
memory one which her mother had select- 
ed for her. Four or five of the cousins had 
said theirs, when Alice’s turn came. She 
was abashed, but began well, and finished 
the first verse, when she blundered and 
stammered ; some of her companions laugh- 
ed and tittered which confused her more. 
This was unkind, but Alice kept her tem- 
per ; she turned to her grandfather, who 
was master of ceremonies, and said, ‘Please, 
sir, excuse me, the others can do a great 
deal better than I, grandpa:’ and she step- 
ped humbly aside and hid herself in grand- 
father’s arms which were stretched out to 
receive her. And she was content to have 
the speaking go on without her. After it 
was over, Ned asked her to excuse his 
laughing, for it was very rade. ‘ Yes in- 
deed,’ she answered sweetly, ‘I am sure 
you did net mean to trouble me.’ 

*O mother,’ she whispered, after they 
got home that evening, ‘I have had a real 
Thanksgiving day in my heart.’ ‘I sup- 
pose grandmother’s pies tasted better than 
ever,’ said her smiling father. ‘ Not that, 
not that,’ cried Alice, and putting her rosy 
lips almost into her mother’s ear, ‘ the fire- 
brand is most out,’ she whispered ; for the 
little one had begun to learn that God has 
in store choicer blessings for the soul for 
which to be thankful, than anything which 
he bestows upon the body; and thet day 
she felt the joy of her first victory over a 
besetting sin. No wonder it wasa Thanks- 
giving day to her. How many children 
who read this, will enjoy a Thanksgiving 
day in the heart, as Alice did? 

At first she resolved to play with her 
cousins and companions no more; but on 
second thought she saw it was better to 
get rid of her faults than to get rid of her 
friends. 











Moraliip. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE UNFADING WREATH. 


One morning I found on my table a 
wreath of eariy flowers. It was affection’s 
gift, the offering of a young and trusting 
heart; the bud and the blossom so deli- 
cately interwoven, seemed a fit emblem of 
the giver. Gazing at them in their fresh- 
hess and beauty, 1 was reminded how soon 
each lovely flowret must fade, and its fra- 
gtance pass away; but of those blossoms 
which may be gathered in the garden of 
the heart we may twine an unfading wreath. 
First, we will take Love, which ever 
blooms for the children of earth; thriving 
48 well in the homes of the lowly as in the 
Mansions of splendor; uniting not only 
kindred minds in ties indissoluble, but 
binding together as a whole, the great hu- 
Man family ; prompting to noble deeds and 
persevering effort. It is the fount of en- 
joyment, banishing discord from the do- 
Mestic circle, and introducing instead, peace 
and felicity. It unites the membsrs of the 
Social band, thereby conducing to oneness 
of purpose, and to the interchange of lofty 
thought. It is deeply implanted in the 
soul, deriving cur existence as we do from 








_though small in the beginning, yet steadily 


that Being who is daily exercising towards 
us such boundless love. 
By the side of love springs Faith ; 


increases to a larger growth; dispersing 
the shades of sense, it brings to view pros- 
pects beyond the mortal future; enabling 
many a one to endure in time of trial, and 
in their conflict with the last enemy, has 





won for them the palm of victory. It 
blooms for the mourner, unfolding before 
him the bright promises of revelation ; gives 
assurance to the desponding, and sorrow’s 


Charity is nurtured in the soil of a ge- 


branches are ecattered its fruits; plenty in 
the abode of want, sympathy for the suffer- 
ing, forbearance toward the erring, and for 
all a word of kindness. 

By the side of charity we will place Pa- 
tience ; it endureth long; the clouds of 
trouble may gather with threatening aspect, 
but blasts of rage and discontent despcil 
not its beauty; even the tempest may 
break forth, yet it falls not; continually 
exposed to the storms of life, but braving 
each conflict, and thus acquiring fresh 
strength, it continues untilits work is per- 
fected. 

An amaranthine blossom is Hope, though 
crushed to the earth, yet rising again it 
lives in the distant future. Immortal 
Hope, thou sustainer of the soul in the 
darkest hour, we believe the promises thou 
dost give of full fruition beyond the tomb. 

Humility is a lowly flower. The proud, 
all unconscious of its worth, regard it not ; 
but it is of great price, and the delight of 
the contrite heart. 

Lastly we will take Truth, uniting the 
whole with its vigorous fibres. Eternal 
truth, remaining unshaken amid the storms 
of infidelity, unharmed by the breath of 
falsehood. 

Shall we not preserve the little chaplet 
we have now woven. If due attention be 
given it will not fade like the victor’s 
wreath, but, retaining original beauty, will 
also continue to glow with additional lus- 
tre. May it be our constant care that no 
marks ofdecay sully those fair blossoms. 


sigh is exchanged for the voice of gladness. : 


| 


nerous heart; from these widely extended | 


not the religious instruction of those com- 
mitted to your care, lest, being without 
chart or compass to evade the * quicksands 
of life,’ they make a wreck of their immor- 
tal spirits, and to your unfaithfulness shall 
be charged their everlasting ruin. 
VioLta GLENWooD. 
East Haverhill, Nov. 26, 1856. 





DR. BEDELL’S DYING TESTIMONY. 


“He then sank,” says Dr. Henshaw, 


i “into a state of rest and apparent slumber, 


but in a short time roused again, and as if 
conscions that the time of his departure was 
at hand, and that he had aiready entered 
‘the dark valley of the shadow of death,’ 
rallied his remaining powers for a last ef- 
fort in the cause of the blessed Savior, and 
for the promotion of his glory upon earth. 
Lifting his finger with great solemnity, (as 
he often did in the pulpit when about to 
utter anything emphatically important,) he 
said with a feeble and quivering, but yet 
distinct and articulate enunciation, ‘ Hear 
me! I acknowledge myself to have been a 
most unprofitable servant ;—unprofitable, 
not hypocritical. I find myself to have 
been full of sin, ignorance, weakness, un- 
faithfulness and guilt. But Jesus 1s my 
HOPE—washed in his blood, justified by 
his righteousness, sanctified by his grace, I 
have peace with God. Jesus is very pre- 
cious to my soul; my all in all; and I ex- 
pect to be saved by free grace through his 
atoning blood. This is my testimony ;’ 
with emphasis, ‘ Tu1s 1s My Testimony!’ 

**Not long after this precious and re- 
markable testimony of our dying brother 
had been given, so anxious was his nearest 
friend that while he had the power of 
speech, he should be encouraged to employ 
it for the honor of his Lord, that I said to 
him, ‘ My dear friend and brother, now 
you gre upon the border of eternity, do you 
in this trying hour still feel the supports 
and consolations of that faith and hope 
which you have preached to others?’ He 
answered, ‘ Yes, I do,—they are very pre- 
cious to me.’ I asked, ‘Have you any 
message to leave for your brethren in the 
ministry?” He replied, ‘ Yes, it is this: 
Be faithful, unmovable, always abounding 























A short time since, while teaching a dis- 
trict school, a little incident occurred, 
which made such an impression on my own 
mind, that I have written an account of it, 
hoping it may be blessed to both christian 
and irreligious parents, under whose notice 
it may chance to fall, who have hitherto 
neglected the religious instruction of their 
children, and awaken them to duty in this 
respect. 

As usual I commenced giving my pupils 
religious instruction at stated times, and 
among other things, of learning them to 
repeat in concert the Lord’s prayer and 
Ten Commandments. I regret to say that 
very few among the number could repeat 
in order the whole decalogue, and I have 
frequently found many of them knew but 
very little of it. At length, after repeating 
it for a morning exercise, nearly all had 
become quite familiar with it, especially a 
bright, black-eyed little girl, some eight 
years old, whom I noticed one day repeat- 
ing it with great promptness, and being 
gratified, lsaid to her, ‘You can repeat 
all of the commandments, can’t you, Ma- 
ry?’ ‘Yes, ma’am’ said she, and her 
eyes sparkled with easure, ‘ but I never 
knew there were any commandments, 
teacher, before you told us.’ 

What a statement for a child in christian 
New England! Would that this were a 
solitary instance of the neglect of religious 
instruction! But oh! how many christian 
parents neglect to teach their children even 
the Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Command- 
ments, much more of explaining to them 
the duties they owe to ‘God and man.’— 
Say! what shall shield such children from 
temptation in an evil hour? and if they 
fall, who so guilty as those parents, who 
from infancy should have taught their chil- 
dren the commands of God, and led their 
youthful feet in the ways of wisdom? 

Parents, teachers, and guardians of 
youth, think of the great responsibility 





resting upon you! See that you neglect 


East Haverhill, Mass M. E. D. in the wate of Ge tant? 
Religion. Nursery. 
CRESTRAL. THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
“I DID NOT KNOW (THERE WERE ANY | Far away from the road, on a lovely hill 
COMMANDMENTS.” in the country, stood a beautiful young 


pine tree. When the winds blew it made 
sweet music through the top of the tree, 
high up in the air:—no one was near to 
say, ‘how pleasant that sounds! The 
tree sighed one day, ‘Oh, that I could 
make some one happy!’ Not long after, a 
man dressed in furs slowly ascended the 
hill, he was well muffled, and held a 
hatchet in his hand. 

The tree saw him approaching nearer 
and nearer up the hill, and exclaimed, 
‘ Now, I will wave my crest in this cold 
winter breeze and make sweet sounds that 
shall cheer this kind looking old man, and 
he will fancy it is summer.’ 

The furs were thrown aside and the man 
sat in the sun under the pine tree and en- 
joyed the murmuring music of its thousand 
leaves as their edges struck gaily together. 
* What a lovely spot,’ said he, ‘and what a 
graceful young tree!’ 

The pine bowed its head, and said, ‘ I 
would gladly make melody for you always, 
and so render some one happy.’ 

* Ah! would you? 1 came here, and 
have travelled far to obtain a tree to make 
a party of many children, good children, 
happy. Would you resign your pleasant 
home for their sakes,and in a few weeksdie?’ 

‘ Yes, since I was not selected, like many 
of my companions, to adorn the church in 
commemoration of the birth of the pure 
and gentle Savior.’ 

Who was the old man, little one? Why 
Santa Claus, to be sure. 

He took his hatchet from under his 
cloak and felled the tree, and took it in the 
cars with him to Boston, where it was 
hung with a great variety of peculiar fruits 
and confectionary; never have I seen a 
tree which bore so much,-—dolls, portfolios, 
whips, books, boxes, toys, and even a 
pumpkin! As the pine tree listened to 
the merry peals of laughter and saw the 
delight of the children and the pleasure of 
their parents and friends, and the beloved 





grandfather there with them, it did not re- 





gret yielding up even its life in being use- 
ful. _And here it is, the same little grace- 
ful pine tree that waved its branches in the 
breeze far uway on a lovely hill in the 
country.—[ Orphan’s Advocate. 


TELLING MOTHER. 


A cluster of young girls stood about the 
door of the school-room one afternoon, en- 
gaged in close conversation, when a little 
girl joined them, and asked what they 
were doing. ‘I am telling the girls a se- 
cret, Kate, and we will let you know if 
you will promise not to tell any one as 
long as you live,’ was the reply. 
‘I won’t tell any one but my mother,’ 
replied Kate. ‘I tell her everything, for 
she is my best friend.’ 
‘No, not even your mother, no one in 
the world.’ 
‘ Well, then, I can’t hear it; for what I 
can’t tell my mother, is not fit for me to 
know.’ After speaking these words, Kate 
walked away slowly, and perhaps sadly, 
yet with a quiet conscience, while her com- 
panions went on with their secret conver- 
sation. 
Iam sure if Kate continued to act on 
that principle, she became a virtuous, use- 
ful woman. No child of a pious mother 
will be likely to take a sinful course, if 
Kate’s reply is taken for a rule of conduct. 
As soon as a boy listens to conversation 
at school, or on the play ground, 
which he would fear or blush to repeat to 
his mother, he is in the way of temptation, 
and no one can tell where he will stop.— 
Many a man dying in disgrace, in prison, 
or on the scaffold, has looked back with 
bitter remorse to the time when first a sin- 
ful companion gained his ear, and came 
between him and a pious mother. Boys 
and girls, if you would lead a Christian 
life, and die a Christian death, make Kate’s 
reply your rule, ‘ What I cannot tell my 
mother, is not fit for me to know;’ for a 
pious mother is your best friend. 


Sabbath School. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Mr. Editor :—1 was hurrying along the 
streets of Boston a few weeks ago, on my 
way to the depot, when my name was cal- 
led by a young man who hastened across 
the street to meet me. I immediately 
recognized a former pupil, the oldest son of 
his mother, and she a widow. After cor- 
dial congratulations, my first inquiry was 
for his mother, a devotedly pious and most 
excellent lady, who was now residing with 
her son in the vicinity of Boston. We are 
all together now, said the young man, but 
poor J—, my brother, is fast going down 
to the grave with consumption. Yet, ad- 
ded he, we have comfort in his sickness— 
he was baptized last Sabbath; and we 
bope that we are now all enclosed in the 
Savior’s fold. The intelligence was new 
to me, in regard to both himself and his 
brother, and I could not refrain from say- 
ing that I had always felt that such pro- 
gress and efforts as his good mother had 
made, must one day be answered in the 
conversion of her children. Many a trial 
of soul and body had the good woman en- 
dured from the waywardness of these same 
boys; but now, as we hoped, she is reap- 
ing the reward of her fidelity and patient 
waiting. 

O mothers, pray and labor—labor and 
pray, believe and hope. The seed you 
sow in the young hearts committed to your 
nurturing hand, shall not a!l be lost, but 
spring up and bear its appropriate fruit in 
God’s own good time.—[ Ch. Miraor. 


AS THEN SO NOW. 


Suppose a person deeply perplexed about 
the state of his soul, continually fluctuat- 
ing between hope and fear, and overwhelm- 
ed with grief, were to repeatedly utter this 
wish : ‘Oh, that I certainly knew that I 
should be able to persevere.’ He might 
be answered thus: ‘And what wouldst 
thou do, if this certain knowledge were 
bestowed upon thee? Donow, what thou 
wouldst then do, and rest secure of thy 
perseverance.’ ; 

Instead of indulging anxious inquiries 
into the future condition of our souls, we 
should apply ourselves wholly to know 
what was ‘ the good and acceptable will of 
God,’ as the only principle and affection of 























every good work.—| Thomas A. Kempis. 
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Mouths Companion. 
BOSTON, DEC. 18, 1856. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


The day is near at hand when many children 
will run, in the mornirg, before they are fully 
dressed, and quickly exclaim, “Happy New 
Year”—and they expect a present if they speak 
first. We think there is a little too much sel/- 
ishness in this habit. If you really wish a per- 
son to be happy all the year, you should do 
what you canto make them so—rather than 
expect them to please you witha present. Chil- 
dren can make their parents happy all the year 
by good behavior, and then perhaps they will 
receive presents oftener than they expect them. 

A little girl once said, “I have founda key 
that will unlock people’s hearts, so that they 
will give me whatever I ask, if they can.” On 
being asked what that key was, she said “ It is 
always to say please.” Now this is a little 
word, that any child can speak, and any one 
can feel kind when they speak it. Another 
little girl said, “ Everybody loves me, because 
L love everybody.” Another little girl, when 
she was spoken to rather sternly, looked up in 
the face of the speaker and said, “ Pease peak 
peasait!” Everybody must love children who 
behave thus—will be happy in their company, 
and feel disposed to make them presents as 
often as they can. , 

The readers of the Companion will next 
week hear of a new arrangement respecting 
this paper, which will promote their happiness, 
and the happiness of all others who wish to 
read it, not only in the beginning of the year, 
but through the whole year. Wait till next 
week, and you will hear about it. 





Telling Stories.—One way to make children 
happy, is to tell them interesting stories. Let 
a parent or elder sister read carefully, so as to 
remember the substance of a narrative in the 
Companion—then when a child is fretful, just 
say, “I have got an interesting story to tell 
you, if you will keep still and hear it.” Almost 
any child will in that way be quieted and put 
in good humor. 

Another way to make children happy is, 
when an infant is cross, in its mother’s arms, 
and cannot be pacified, let the father take it, 
walk the room, and hum a plaintive tune—the 
child will lay its head on his shoulder, and drop 
to sleep in a few moments. I have succeeded 
in this way many a time. N. W. 








AND THIS I$ DEATH! 


The golden sunlight shone in upon a meanly 
furnished room, in a small cottage in the coun- 
try. Upon a low stool sat a little girl, whose 
pale brow rested upon her hand, and whose sad 
but lovely expression of countenance could not 
fail to interest any one who looked upon her. 

Her mother sat opposite her, and as she gaz- 
ed upon her only child, whom she feared was 
slowly fading from her sight, the large tears 


rolled down her cheeks, and deep sobs shook 
her frame. 


The child heard her, and raising her head 
she said, “ Don’t cry, mother dear; I am sick 
to-day, but this is not death, you will not bury 
me yet, as you did father ; God will spare your 
little child still longer. He will not leave you 
alone yet, and when I die, mother, if I am an 
angel with wings, I will fly over you, and if 
God is willing | will comfort you, and prevent 
your feeling lonely.’ 

The child now arose, and with feeble steps 
approached her parent, and softly putting her 
arms around her, bade her te be comforted.— 
*Oh! my child, what shall I do without you ? 
said the mother. ‘ How can I give you up?” 
Lucy replied, “Mother, let me go! [am 
weary, and there I shall rest. I am willing to 
wait God’s time, but it will be so pleasant to 
join my dear little sister Mary, and to wear the 
crown my teacher says is there awaiting those 
who love the Savior.” 

Closely, more closely the mother clasped her 
child to her heart, and as the sunlight shone 
upon her, and her eyes so bright with disease, 
and her cheeks so red with fever, met her view, 
she could not help thinking that her child would 
yet Jive. Days passed on, and little Lucy fad- 
ed slowly, and soon her mother realized that 
she must give her up, and daily she prayed the 
Almighty to help her to become reconciled to 
whatever must come. 

One day, as Lucy hed been talking to her 





about the happiness ‘in store for her, a knock 
was heard ot the door. It proved to be a long 
absent sister of Mrs. B.’s, whose failing health 
had induced her to come to her sister, to die 
with her, and to give to her care an only child, 
a little girl about Lucy’s age. A verv >weet 
child was the little Alice, and soon she wound 
herself around the heart of her aunt, so that she 
thanked Heaven for sending her to fill ina 
measure the place of her own fading darling. 

The widowed sister died first, and as the 
weeks passed on, little Lucy grew more and 
more feeble, and more and more like an angel. 
One day she called her mother to her, and said, 
* Dear mother, God sent Alice, sweet cousin 
Alice, to make you willing to part with me.— 
You must promise to love her as well as you 
do me, when I am up there !” 

“T do, I will love her, my darling, and I now 
feel that God knows what is best for me. I 
am resigned, and hope to meet you in that land 
where partings are known no more. 

“There, Alice, you have a mother now,” 
said Lucy, and then the light faded from her 
blue eyes, and the lid gently drooped over 
them, and this was death! ‘She has gone 
home, little children, to wear the crown the 
angels had prepared for her.” Estee. 

ee 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Williamstown, Ms., Nov. 8, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—We have taken the 
Companion more than ten years, and some of 
my earliest as well as dearest remembrances 
are connected with the paper. It has passed 
as a worthy legacy from brother to sister, until 
it now rests with the youngest in the family. 

Yours respectfully, Laura C. Bartuerr. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1856. 

Mr. Editor, Sir.—Our children inquire and 
wonder why the Youth’s Companion has _ stop- 
ped, but on looking at their receipt we find the 
time isup. We accordingly enclose ig this 
one dollar for another year. D. Srewarr. 


Clarksville, Texas, Oct. 23, 1856. 


Mr. Willis.—I have long delayed sending 
for the Companion, though not because I have 
found anything to supply its place, for I often 
get tired of my long, hard lessons, and wish for 
the Companion, to refresh my mind with its 
pretty stories. Yours truly, Susan Garis. 








~ Dariety. 








WASHINGTON IN CONGRESS. 

The following anecdote of the late Governor 
Jay, one of the purest and most illustrious 
statesmen, was furnished to me by his son, 
Judge Jay. 

“Shortly after the death of John Adams, I 
was sitting alone with my father, conversing 
about the American Revolution. Suddenly he 
remarked, ‘Ah! William, the history of that 
Revolution will never be known. Nobody now 
alive knows it but John Adams and myself.’— 
Surprised at such a declaration, [ asked him to 
what he referred. He briefly replied, ‘‘The 
proceedings of the old Congress.’ Again I in- 
quired, ‘ What proceedings? He answered: 
* Those against Washington; from first to last 
there was a most bitter party agyinst him.’ ” 

As the old Congress always sat with closed 
doors, the public knew no more of what passed 
within than what it deemed expedient to dis- 
close.—Irving. 

——_—__—__ 


A BRAVE BOY. 


We published, among other Pacific news 
last winter, an account of the murder of a Mr. 
Jones and his wife in Washington Territory by 
the Indians. To recapitulate, the circumstan- 
ces were simply these :—Mr. Jones’s cabin was 
attacked one day by hostile Indians while he 
was sick, and on the first fire he was shot dead. 
His wife then, with a Colt’s navy, pistol, defend- 
ed the cabin until she was shot in the side.— 
Her eldest boy by a former husband, (King) 
about eight years of age, asked his mother what 
he should do, She told him to take the baby 
and lead his brother, a child of about four years, 
down to Mr. Thomas’s, their nearest neighbor, 
about two miles distant, and ask for help, and 
stay there with the children until it was safe to 
return. He started with the baby on his back 
and leading his brother, and travelled to where 
Thomas's cabin was, but found that he had fled. 

He continued a mile or two further, when he 
was discovered by a friendly Indian, and him- 
self and brother taken into a canoe and convey- 
ed to the nearest settlement. Relief was in- 
stantly sent, but it arrived too late. Mrs. Jones 
had been murdered by a blow on the head 
from a tomahawk, scalped and her body thrown 
into the bushes—the cabin burned with the re- 
mains of Mr. Jones. That young lad, with his 
brothers pave throngh this city yesterday, in 
charge of their uncle, Mr. John Small, of Platts- 
ville, Wisconsin, who had been on to California 
to receive the orphans, and adopt them as his 
children. The lad whois the hero of the. tale, 
appears to be thoughtful and calculating be- 





yond his years. He refuses to converse with 
strangers respecting the unhappy occurrence 
in which his mother lost her life, But otherwise 
i8 aS communicative as children of his age 
usually are.—[.Alb my Register. 


—@——_—— 
BANQUETING HALL. 


The Banqueting Hall of the Kremlin, in 
Russia, at the time of the coronation of the Em- 
peror.—The low, many-arched roof of the Ban- 
queting Hall, is sustained by a huge square 
pillar in the centre, round which was placed a 
platform with receeding ledges, to the height 
of nine or ten feet, each ledge groaning with 
ancient vases and dishes, in gold and silver, of 
the quaintest form and curious workmanship— 
models of old castles and palaces, strange ani- 
mals, battle-pieces, birds, the work of past cen- 
turies. On the right hand of the hall was a 
buffet which seems crushed beneath the masses 
of gold vessels upon it, each a study—above all 
the grand cup of Benvenuto’s own hand, for 
which Russia paid £10,000 sterling. 

The wall of the Kremlin was literally fes- 
tooned throughvut its entire extent, every tree 
in the beautiful garden was covered with color- 
ed lamps, and even the fountains had their 
frame work of light, through which the water 
foamed and sparkled. 

Ge - 


ONE OF PHARAOH’S DAHLIAS. 


‘Lord Lindsay states that, in the course of 
his wanderings amid the pyramids of Egypt he 
stumbled on a mummy, proved by its hierogly- 
phics to be at least two thousand years of age. 
In examining the mummy after it was unwrap- 
ped, he found in one of its closed hands a tu- 
berous or bulbous root. He was interested in 
the question how long vegetable life could last, 
and he therefore took that tuberous root from 
the mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny soil, 
allowed the rains aad dews of heaven to de- 
scend upon it, und in the course of a few weeks, 
to his astonishment and joy, the root brought 
forth and bloomed in a beauteous dahlia.’ 

———_——__ 


BRIGHT HOURS AND GLOOMY. 


Ah, this beautiful world! Iknow not what 
to think of it. Sometimes it is all sunshine and 
gladness, and heaven itself lies not far off, then 
it suddenly changes, and is dark and sorrowful, 
and the clouds shut out the day. In the lives 
of the saddest of us there are bright days like 
this, when we feel as if we could take the great 
world in ourarms. Then come gloomy hours, 
when the fire will not burn in our hearts, and 
ah, without and within is all dismal, cold and 
dark. Believe me, every heart has its secret 
sorrows, which the*world knows not, and often 
times we call a mancold, when he is only sad. 

(Longfellow. 
—— 


GOODNESS ITS OWN END. 


If thou wast to ask the sun, ‘ Why shinest 
thou ? he would say: ‘{ must shine and cannot 
do otherwise, for it is my nature and property, 
and the light I give, is not of myself, and I do 
not call it mine.’ So likewise it is with God 
and Christ, and all who are godly and belong 
unto God. In them is no willing, nor working, 
nor desiring, but has for its end, goodness as 
goodness, for the sake of goodness, and they 
have no other wherefore than tbis. 

——— 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


It is a fine remark of Rosseau’s that the best 
of us differ from others in fewer particulars 
than we agree with them in. The difference 
of a tall and shott man is only a few inches, 
whereas they are both several feet high. Soa 
wise and learned man knows many things of 
which the vulgar are ignorant; but there isa 
still greater number of things the knowledge of 
which they share in common with them. Hazlitt. 

——= 
CLIPPINGS. 


Stanper.—Emma.—My dear friend, that 
woman has been talking about you so again! 
She has been telling the awfullest stories you 
ever heard; why, she railed away at you fora 
whole hour! Julia.—And you heard it all, did 
you? Yes. Well, afterthis, just bearin mind 
that it takes two to makea slander—one to tell 
it, and one to listen to it. 


In a company of fifty-five U. S. soldiers it 
was ascertained that the reason for the enlist- 
ment of nine-tenths of them was some female 
difficulty ; thirteen of them had changed their 
names, and forty-three of them were either 
drunk, or partially so, at the time of their en- 
listment. 

Conunprums.—Why is a cowardly soldier 
like butter? Because he is sure to run at the 
first fire. 

What is the difference between your granary 
and your granny? One is yourcorn-bin, while 
the other is your born kin. 


What relation is the door-mat to the scraper ? 
Step father (step farther.) 


What is the difference between a successful 
lover and his rival ? One kisses his miss, while 
the other misses his kiss. 

Why are the seats of a Catholic church com- 
fortable? Because they are well padded (Pad- 
died. 

Thomas, spell ingenuity. In-dian-knew-a-T. 





Go to the head, 


[ressing in AmERIcA.—A young lady 
writes from Newport, an American watering. 
place, that ‘We have to dress about nine times 
a-gay hire” Young ladies at Newport, with 
their nit e dresses, must be like nine-pins; no 
so ners: t up than down again.—[Punch. 








HE 
BY CLARENCE MELVIN, 


The snow! the snow! How beautiful 
It falls on hill and plain, 
And weaves a shroud for summer hours 
That will not come again. 
Each tiny flake that parts the air, 
With measured sweep and slow, 
Reveals, amid its beauty rare, 
A gem no king can show. 


The snow! the snow! How beautiful 
The fields are heaped with white, 

Where erst the summer breezes swept, 
When trees with leaves were bright, 

But now with naked branches tossed, 
They rear their giant forms, 

And breast, with stern and fearless hearts 
The winter’s blasts and storms. 


The snow! the snow! How bright and fai 
It gems the valley wide, 
As sweeping on before the wind 
Like ocean’s restless tide, 
It twines amid the withered leaves 
That mark the autumn sere, 
And weaves a sad and faded wreath 
To bind the dying year. 


The snow! the snow! How light it falls, 
As erst in other hours, 

Ere childhood’s hopes had passed away, 
Or withered youth’s gay flowers ; 

Each crystal flake seems some past joy 
That cheered the morning beam, 

Then faded ere the light of noon, 
Fell on the gliding stream. 


The snow! the snow! How beautiful 
It falls on hill and plain, 

And weaves a shroud for summer hours 
That will not come again. 7 

Stern winter binds the sunny streams 
That rippled sweet and low, 

And covers earth with fleecy robe, 
The pure and spotless snow. 

——_—_———. 


SUNDAR-SCHOOL HYMN 
BY R. ATHOW WEST. 
As from the fertile earth, 
Warmed by the solar ray, 
The tender blade to life springs forth, 
In the rejoicing day ; 
As from the mountain spring 
The feeble streamlet wells, 
But through the vale meandering, 
Into a river swells: 


As dawns the morning light 
Upon the eastern sky, 
And the dim shadows of the night 
Before its brightness fly ; 
So may the work of grace 
In these young hearts increase, 
Till each appears before thy face, 
Complete in righteousness. 


So shall the fruit mature, 
And to perfection grow, 
And the still waters, deep and pure, 
Of grace their souls o’erflow ; 
Error shall flee and guilt depart, 
And doubt and fear remove, 
When breaks upon each youthful heart 
The dayspring from above. 
hase SE 


DOES HE LOVE ME? 
BY ANNIE CHAMBERS BRADFORD 
Pretty robin at my window, 
Welcoming the day 
With thy loud and liquid piping, 
Read my riddle, pray ! 
I have conned it, waking, sleeping, 
Vexed the more, for aye— 
Thou’rt a wizard, pretty robin, 
Does he love me, say ? 


Little violet, blooming meekly 
By the brooklet free, 

Bending low thy gentle forehead 
All its grace to see, 

Turn thee from the listening water, 
Whisper soft, I pray, 

For the winds might hear my secret— 
Does he love me, say ? 


Star, that through the silent night-time 
Watchest over him, 

Write it with thy golden pencil 
On my casement dim. 

Thou art skilled in love’s cabala, 
Tell me, then, I pray, 

Now, so none but I may read it, 
Does he love me, say ? 


—77_ 
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